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C ONFESSING Christ before the 


ys world is the first duty of 
Christians. After our Lord had in- 
structed the first disciples and 


warned them of the consequences of 
being His followers, as we read in 
the tenth chapter of the Gospel of 
Matthew, He strengthened and com- 
forted them by saying, “Whosoever 
shall confess me before men, him will 
I confess also before my Father who 

various 
The first 
made by the disciples was in obey- 
ing His call to follow Him, John 
the Baptist said, “Behold the Lamb 
of God who taketh away the sin of 
the Peter said, “Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” St. Paul said, “If thou shalt 
the 
Jesus, ‘and shalt believe in thine heart 
that God hath raised Him from the 
dead, thou shalt be saved.” 

Every believer in Christ uses one 
or more of these methods to express 
faith. St. Paul required more 
than intellectual assent, such as the 
world at large accords to the truths 
and principles enunciated by Christ, 
for he says: “With the heart man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness; and with 


There are 
ways of confessing Christ. 


is in heaven.” 


world.” 


confess with thy mouth Lord 


his 
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the mouth confession is made unto 


salvation” (Rom. 10: 10). The 
the witness for 
Christ in the world, for its members, 
like those whom He called first, have 
heard His voice saying, “Come and 


follow Me,” 
before men. 


Church is great 


and they confess Him 
Growth in grace and 
in spiritual knowledge and strength 
this Yea, more, 
these confessors, these faithful wit- 
nesses for Christ in His Church, can 
say with the disciples whom the Lord 
met on the way to Emmaus: “Was 
not our heart burning within us, while 
He spake to us in the way, while He 
opened to us the Scriptures?” 
Everyone who confesses Christ be- 
fore the world has his name written 
in the Book of Life; “him will I con- 
fess before My Father who is in hea- 
ven.” How pitiful is the condition of 
those who imagine they are Chris- 


follow confession. 


tians because a priest has performed 
certain rites over them without any 
consciousness of discipleship on their 
part. This is the condition of the 
Roman Catholic people throughout 
the world, not only the unlearned and 
semi-barbarous, but all the followers 
of the Pope. -The Gospel of Christ 
has not been preached to them, and 
they know not the way of salvation. 
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The Gospel Not Preached to Catholics 
Many a loving and effective word 
would be spoken for the Master by 
those who love and know Him, but 
for the mistaken notion that certain 
persons are at least theoretically ac- 
quainted with the plan of salvation, 
while, in fact, those individuals know 
nothing whatever about it. Of no 
class of unconverted people is this 
more true than of Roman Catholics. 
Many Protestants only regard the 


Roman Church as a “denomination” 
in whose tenets the Gospel is merely 
hidden under layers of tradition, cere- 
monies and false doctrines. For prac- 


tical purposes the real Gospel is not 
there at all; it is not merely concealed, 
but absent. Only a few days ago, a 
high ecclesiastic in the Church, well 
educated, and with a brother holding 
a prominent position in the law in 
this city, came to Christ’s Mission to 
see Pastor O’Connor. To him the Di- 
the 
plain, simple Gospel as told from 
countless platforms and street cor- 
ners every evening. To that learned 
priest it was an entire novelty—he 
had never heard it before. He said 
so, and Pastor O’Connor then said, 
“Well, you see, I have told you some 
news!” “Tt is indeed news to me,” 
said the priest, with a laugh that 
showed he regarded the incident as 
somewhat of a joke. He was a type 
of his class; and if the priests do not 
even know anything about the salva- 
tion of God, how can the people be 
instructed, seeing that, for practical 
purposes, the Bible is denied to them? 
If they have not access to the Bible, 
and cannot receive from the priests 
knowledge that those men do not 
possess, how can they know even 
what the Gospel is, unless Protestant 
Christians tell them? 


rector of the Mission preached 
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“Give Ye Them to Eat” 

Each of us is surrounded by peo- 
ple whose souls are hungry—in need 
of food that shall be a_ source of 
strength and nourishment to the spir- 
itual nature. The realization of this 
hunger takes different forms, but the 
real need is caused by lack of experi- 
mental knowledge of God and His 
salvation. And the word of The Mas- 
ter to every one of His disciples is, 
“Give ye them to eat.” In other 
words, “Having the Bread of Life 
yourselves, pass it on to others, that 
as your soul-hunger has been satis- 
fied, through your efforts theirs may 
be also.” It oftens happens that hun- 
gry people shrink from making 
known their need, so that it is for us 
to find out the facts of the individual 
case, and then do our best to supply 
the want we discover. This can best 
be done by personal effort, made not 
only in a spirit of love, but in a gentle 
manner effective. 


The New York Christian Advocate 
in a late issue said: “The volume 
of THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC for 
1903 has reached us. It is a monthly 
magazine specially designated for the 
conversion of Roman Catholics and 
the enlightenment of Protestants re- 
garding the aggressions of the Ro- 
man Church, and has entered upon its 
twenty-first year of publication un- 
der the direction of the Rev. James 
A. O’Connor, formerly a priest of the 
Roman Catholic Church. This year 
Mr. O’Connor commemorates the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his work 
as a Protestant minister and evan- 
gelist in New York city. THE Con- 
VERTED CATHOLIC contains full ac- 
counts of the work. It is published 
at Christ’s Mission, the headquarters 
of the movement, No. 142° Wes‘ 
Twenty-first street, New York. The 
subscription is $1 a year. 













Religious Orders Expelled from France. 

On August 1, the New York Sun 
published some details of the bill to 
supnress teaching by Catholic relig- 
ious orders in France, that became 
law on July 14. Within a week after 
that date a list of 2,398 schools that 
would close at the end of the school 
year, was published, and by October 
I, 2,398 other educational institutions 
now controlled by Papal agents, will 
he closed. This measure prohibits 
teaching of every grade and of all 
kinds to the congregations, except, of 
course, to those now authorized to 
teach, who have a period of ten years’ 
grace. Another important feature of 
the bill is that these congregations 
will no longer be allowed to receive 
new members, and their novitiates 
will be dissolved, except those whose 
function it is to train teachers for 
French schools in colonies and pro- 
tected countries. It is stated that the 
number of children affected by the 
bill will be over a million and a half. 
The first question that occurs to the 
observer naturally is, What has made 
a Catholic country like France enact 
stich a measure through its national 
legislature? The law cannot be the 
result of Protestant propaganda, for 
there has never been any in France 
of sufficient volume to be worth con 
sideration from a national point of 
view. The Roman Church has had 
everything its own way for centu- 
ries in France, among all classes of 
society, except during the brief pe- 
riod of the Revolution. But it has 
failed to keep its hold on the people, 
because it has withheld from them the 
Bread of Life, and because it has giv- 
en them an entirely false idea of what 
Christianity is. Just so far as they 
believe the Church to represent Chris- 
tianity they want none of it. 
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The Religious Condition of France. 

The religious condition of France is 
piainly set forth in the article which 
is reproduced from the Contemporary 
Review. The author, M. Paul Passy, 
is a Protestant Christian of a fine type. 
The hope for the future of religion in 
France must be found in the evangeli- 
zation of the people. A Luther with 
the Bible in his hand, a Wesley with 
his fervid eloquence and his experi- 
mental Christian consciousness, or a 
Moody, with his sanctified common 
sense, would supply the need of 
France to-day in the power of the 
Holy Spirit. The established Churches 
do not seem to be equal to the occa- 
sion. The priests who have withdrawn 
from the Roman Church in such 
large numbers in recent years have 
been compelled for lack of support to 
turn to secular pursuits; and where 
they have become Protestant pastors 
their influence has been curtailed by 
their environment. These converted 
priests should be sustained as evangel- 
ists and missionaries to their own peo- 


ple. 





Popular Uprising Against Romanism, 

The Papal press has sought to min- 
imize the importance of the action of 
the French Government in dealing 
with the religious orders and dis- 
missing the Nuncio by asserting that 
the people of France did not endorse 
the policy of the Government. To 
this, the Boston Herald, of August 15, 
replies by quoting the returns from 
the last elections. This paper, which 
is usually on the Roman Catholic 
side in most questions, says: 

We do not intend to enter into a 
controversy over French politics or 
the wisdom or lack of wisdom of the 
course which the government has 
taken in regard to religious hodies; 
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but, measured by the votes of the peo- 
ple, this course has been endorsed. 
Tests have been held in 
France, these being the triennial elec- 
tions to the council-general to replace 
the retiring half of the members. Ac- 
cording to the last foreign papers that 
we have at hand, the ministerialists 
have gained forty-six and lost four- 
teen 


recently 


This would seem to an- 
swer our correspondent and furnish 
proof of the truth of our statement. 


seats. 


Nations Must Be On Their Guard. 

The Papal agents wished to rule 
France as they did under the Bour- 
bons and the Second Empire. But 
the Republic is too wise to repeat the 
blunders of previous rulers and takes 
that the 
Church brought upon them. There- 
fore, the members of the religious or- 


warning by the troubles 


ders have been busily working to un- 
dermine the Republic. 

The have 
been driven out of France have been 
flocking to England and the United 
States. That Protestant countries 
like these should tolerate the whole- 
sale influx of men and women 


monks and nuns who 


ex- 
pelled from Roman Catholic countries 
by members of their own Church, as 
evildoers and traitors to the State 
and debarred by legislative enact- 


ments from entering other Roman 


Catholic lands, is a folly that must 


before long result in untold mischief. 


——_——_—_- <-> 


The Saloon Business. 

The strange action of Bishop Pot- 
ter in “dedicating” a saloon where all 
kinds of intoxicating drinks are solid 
has been a great shock to many 
Christians. Probably Dr. Potter had 
not read the letter of the lawyer in 
Pittsburg addressed to the late Mr. 
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Ingersoll, the agnostic lecturer, who 
was also a member of the bar. This 
Pittsburg lawyer, who had been a 
schcolmate and friend of Mr. Inger- 
soli, had become the victim oi strong 
drink and had been brought down to 
the lowest depths of misery. 

On one occasion when Mr. Inger- 
soll was lecturing in Pittsburg this 
unfortunate man wrote him the fol- 
lowing letter: 


“My Dear Old Friend: I see that 
to-night you are to deliver a lecture 
against Christianity and the Bible. 
Perhaps you know some of my his- 
tory since we parted; perhaps you 
know that | disgraced my home and 
family; perhaps you know I lost my 
character, and all that a man can 
hold dear to this world almost. You 
may know that I went down and 
down until I was a poor, despised 
outcast, and when I[ thought there 
was none to help and none to save, 
there came one in the name of Jesus, 
who told me of His power to help; 
of His loving kindness and His ten- 
der sympathy, and through the story 
of the cross of Christ I turned to 
Him. I brought my wife back to my 
home, and gathered my children to- 
gether again, and we are happy now, 
and I am doing what good I can. 

“And now, old friend, would you 
stand to-night before the people ot 
Pittsburg and tell them what you 
have to say against the religion that 
will come down to the lowest depths 
of hell, and find me, and help me 
up, and make my life happy, and 
clothe my children, and give me 
back my home and friends—will you 
tell them what you have to say 
against a religion like that?” 

Mr. Ingersoll read that letter be- 
fore his audience, and said: “Ladies 
and gentlemen, I have nothing. to 
Say against a religion that will do 
this for a man.” The less Christians 
—both ministers and people—have to 
do with saloons, the better. 



















































































































































































































() all who have watched Russia’s 
| course toward Japan since the 
construction of her great Siberian 
railway, the following words from a 
great Philadelphia paper regarding 
‘inland will be of interest: 

The scholars and patriots who have 
counseled the gentle and long-suffer- 
ing people of Finland have been wont 
to quote during the harsh years since 
February 15, 1899, a fine sentence 
from Cicero’s noble third philippic, 
“There is nothing more detestable 
in the world than disgrace, nothing 
more shameful than slavery,” and an- 
other from Holy Writ, “Vengeance 
is mine, saith the Lord, I will repay.” 

The Finns are the gentlest 
and the most harmless of people, and 
at the same time, as their constant 
protest has shown, they know their 
rights, and as freemen place liberty 
before all else in this world. The 
crushing of Finland by the Czar 
Nicholas II, the sovereign who in- 
voked The Hague peace conference 
of the nations, stands out not only 
as one of the most tragically cruel of 
national crimes, but also as a con- 
spicuous act of personal perfidy. 

Whether it is the Roman or the 
Greek ecclesiasticism that is consid- 
ered in its union with civil govern- 
ment we ever see in its exercise of 
power, vile tyranny, utter disregard of 
the rights of others, ignorance clank- 
ing its chains, and anarchy manufac- 
turing violence in darkness and bid- 
ing its time to cut down unwary 
tyrants. Knowledge is, in Russia, a 
dangerous thing—even a little of it— 
as many a Russian student knows to 
his cost when he forgets or ignores 
the pitfalls which invariably beset his 
upward path! 

Inhospitable Siberian mines and 
lungeons testify to the throngs of 
heartbroken exiles—often, even, from 
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THE STRANGER WITHIN OUR GATES. 


EY MRS. MARTHA C. M. FISHER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 







the ranks of a learned aristocracy and 
nobility—whose exile 
have covered periods of ten years, 
twenty years, or for life. Suggestions 
for more liberality in the policy of the 
Government, 


sentences of 


dissatisfaction, ex- 
pressed or implied, as to some minis- 
terial measure, expressions of ad- 
vanced thought ; these are the crimes 
that bring dire punishment upon un- 
fortunate would-be philanthropists ! 
From Siberian gloom and Russian 
chill let us turn to Southern Europe. 
How lavish is kind nature here with 
her glorious gifts! Hill, valley, plain 
clothed in rich verdure and decked 
with floral 


green of 


gems. The dark, cool, 
groves contrasts 
charmingly with lighter shades of well 


kept vineyards clinging to many a 


olive 


hillside. Rich country repays the 
honest labor that dresses and keeps 
this garden world. To Portugal 


especially has been awarded the palm 
in agricultural possibilities. So near 
Italy, and Spain’s twin sister, she has 
ever bowed in humble subservience to 
the popes of Rome! The “infallible 
wisdom and tenderness of the so- 
called Vicars of Christ has ever cared 
for and guided the government of her 
children. 

The papal power directed and con- 
trolled all the policy of the infamous 
Inquisition, and spread its so-called 
“Christian” influences all over Eu- 
rope. To further its converting pow- 
ers, under Pope Gregory XI, Charles 
V of France built the notorious Bas- 
tile because there were not prisons 
enough then in France to hold his 
subjects who had _ strayed from 


“Rome’s fold and had to be converted 


from their crror. 
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“Oh,” say 


y some, “but those times 
were in the dark ages.” 


We answer, 
“Were not the popes of Rome infalli- 
ble then as now? and did not kings 
bow down to do them honor, govern- 
ing their people meantime under the 
supreme The 
Roman Church has ever held Spain 


authority of popes? 


and Portugal in a warm embrace, 
conferring on them peculiar favors. 
Did not Pope Alexander VI, on May 
4, 1493, issue a bull dividing the New 
World between Spain and Portugal? 
How has Portugal advanced in the 
treatment of her people under such 
lavish “Christian” kindness from the 
Supreme Pontiff? Let the following 
paragraph about her State prison an- 
swer. 

entombed in a grim castle on the 
outskirts of Lisbon are some of the 
most miserable men on earth. These 
are the inmates of Portugal's prison 
In this building every- 
thing that human ingenuity can sug- 
gest to render the lives of its prison- 
ers a horrible, maddening torture is 
done. 

The cells are narrow—tomblike— 
and within each stands a coffin., The 
attendants creep about in felt slip- 
pers. No one is allowed to utter a 
word. The silence is that of the grave. 
Once a day the cell doors are un- 
locked and the half a thousand 
wretches march out, clothed in 
shrouds and with faces covered with 
masks, for it is a part of this hideous 
punishment that none may look upon 
the countenances of his fellow-prison- 
ers. Few of them endure this torture 
for more than ten years. 


of silence. 


Is it any wonder that the Pope’s 


op- 


pressed, tortured people, not only in 


poor, ignorant, superstitious, 
Italy but in all Europe look to Amer- 
ica as a refuge from evils as flagrant 
now, this very day, as ever disgraced 
the Middle Ages! And how earnest- 
ly should our own Christian people— 


those who realize that it is only the 
embodiment of principles of loving 
mercy, taught by the world’s Saviour 
in one free and prosperous Republic, 
that makes it so—see their duty and 
opportunity in the new fields of real 
Christian work opening up so rapidly 
before them. 

Truly, God is sending very much 
of the foreign mission work of our 
churches to their very doors. We can- 
not ignore this great movement so 
full of far-reaching consequences. 
When these poor strangers seek in 
this land of their hopes what they 
could never obtain in the lands of 
their birth, how should they be met? 
Should not Christian kindness lend 
them a helping hand? Some find 
work in mines, others in manufac- 
tories and in various other ways. In 
the case of many the poor stranger’s 
first greeting is from 
keeper. 

An earnest Christian worker writes 
of these mining towns in Pennsyl- 
vania, where a few years ago were 
three flourishing Methodist churches, 
but owing to labor troubles the form- 
er occupants of these towns have all 


the saloon- 


left for other regions, the churches 
have been closed and are now going 
to decay. The places of the former 
miners have been filled by poor Rom- 
an Catholic immigrarts. 
and _ superstition 


Ignorance 
make the poor 
stranger an easy prey to the liquor 
dealer who smilingly provides him 
with samples of his stock in trade. 
Aldermen and officers of the law 
make him their prey, encouraging his 
squabbles, which often grow out of 
saloon brawls, that they may fleece 
him; the politician meets him with 
fraudulent naturalization papers and 
then tells him he is a noble American 
citizen. Our dailies have just in- 
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formed us that during the last year 
there were 100,000 fraudulent nat- 
uralization papers issued to foreign- 
ers! Can we wonder that with such 
conditions among our foreign popu- 
lation, anarchists and vicious, danger- 
ous men should often be found! A 
mighty Christian influence in well or- 
ganized and_ systematic activity 
among these foreign masses is the 
only means by which our nation can 
be saved from dire evils! 

Do we want the European Roman 
Catholic Sabbath, with its sacred 
plays, its bull fights, dog fights, cock 
fights, and games of every sort, in- 
oculated into our body politic to per- 
meate the whole nation? Or shall 
these strangers be taught to “honor 
God and keep his commandments as 
the whole duty of man,” according to 
the blessed Scriptures. 

Would it not be well, in view of the 
vital facts now before our Christian 
workers, for Christian men every- 
where to stir up their various church 
organizations to a sense of their duty? 
The foreign “heathen” has crossed 
the great seas of himself, and shall 
he be refused here the Bread of Life? 
Then look at our great army of 
Y.M.C.A., Christian Endeavorers, 
Epworth Leaguers, and kindred or- 
ganizations. Cannot each of these, and 
church of Christ within 


borders do its part in welcoming and 


every our 
instructing the poor stranger in the 
Not only will they 
then pour light and gladness into the 


gospel of Christ? 


desolate stranger’s heart, but at the 
same time through intelligent, pros- 


perous labor forces, they will build up 


an additional element of great 


strength in our beloved Republic’s 
growth and outgoing influence over 


all other nations. 


Christ’s Mission Work. 


From all parts of the world Catho- 
lics communicate with Christ’s Mis- 
sion. Recently letters came from the 
Orient asking for converted priests 
who could go out there to lead the 
people away from the Roman com- 
munion, and an English ecclesiastic 
of high rank wrote saying there were 
opportunities for a dozen priests— 
Catho- 
lics’”—to preach a pure gospel under 
his jurisdiction. The Mission was 
also honored by a visit from the head 
of a college in Oxford University, a 
leader among the Ritualists of Eng- 
who, when he learned that 
Christ’s Mission was not a church or 
a ritualistic or monastic institution, 
though some priests were to be found 
there all the time, was somewhat dis- 
appointed. He was a most courteous 
gentleman, however, and when in- 
formed that the work of the Mission 
was to lead souls to Christ, not med- 
dling in ecclesiastical affairs, he 
warmly commended the method pur- 
sued. A Catholic bishop, independ- 
ent of Rome, also called at the Mis- 
sion last month on his way to the 
biennial conference of the Old Catho- 
He was accompanied 


“Catholics, but not Roman 


land, 


lics in Europe. 
by a priest who has recently with- 
drawn from the Roman Catholic 
Church with his whole congregation. 
This bishop and priest received some 
good counsel at the Mission, which, 
it is hoped, will lead to wise action in 
directing the people who are leaving 
the Church of Rome in such large 
Christ! Preach 
Christ and His Gospel, which is the 


numbers. Preach 
power of God unto salvation for all 
who believe, sums up the admonition 
given to thcse brethren. Christ’s 
Mission is becoming more and more 
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a place of counsel and comfort for 
Catholics who are reaching out after 
the eternal truths which the Roman 
Church has perverted. It is a great 
pleasure and privilege to preach and 
teach the evangelical faith to such 
earnest inquirers after truth. They 
who seek the Lord shall find Him, 
for He is seeking them. 
their earnestness by disregarding the 


They show 


persecutions of the Roman hierarchy 
and in many cases suffering materia! 
rela- 
tives and friends. find the 
words of the Psalmist true: “When 
my father and my mother forsake 
me, then the Lord will take me up.” 


loss besides the opposition of 
But they 


The Immaculate Conception. 
The following communication ap- 
peared in New York Tribune 
August 19: 
To the Editor of the Tribune: 
Sir—In the report of the North- 
field conference address by the Rev. 
Mr. Webster, that 
day’s Tribune, it is said: “His subject 
was the Holy Nativity, and with rev- 


the 


appeared in _ to- 


erent tenderness he touched upon the 
Scriptural story of the immaculate 
conception.” 

Doubtless, when Mr. Webster saw 
this report he explained to his audi- 
ence at a subsequent meeting that the 
“immaculate conception” does not re- 
fer to our Lord, but to His earthly 
mother, whom the Catholic 


Church has declared in the dogma of 


Roman 


the Immaculate Conception, promul- 
gated in 1854, to have been 
ceived without sin.” 


“con- 
This, of course, 
is not accepted by Protestant Chris- 
tians, among whom there is no con- 
troversy that the Son of God, “who 
was conceived by the Holy Ghost,” 
was “without blemish 


and_ without 
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spot,” as Peter says in his first Epistle 
(1:19), or as St. Paul says: “In Him 
dwelleth all the fulness of the God- 
head bodily.” 

Christians of all denominations owe 


a debt of gratitude to the Tribune 
for its full and accurate reports of the 
meetings at Northfield. As one who 
has attended the August conferences 
from the first held in 1881 to that 
which has just closed, I have read the 
Tribune reports for many years with 
great interest and profit, besides hear- 
ing the distinguished speakers who 
have addressed the meetings. Dur- 
ing the sessions the busy note-takers 
were often admonished to give all at- 
tention to hearing, as the great ser- 
mons would appear in the Tribune. 
This year, Dr. G. Campbell Morgan 
was at his best, as if the Holy Spirit 
had given him a special message to 
American Christians before his de- 
parture for England. : 
James A. O'CONNOR. 

Christ’s Mission, New York, 

August 17, 1904. 

Not many Roman Catholics under- 
stand the meaning of the immaculate 
conception, and it cannot be expected 
that Protestant ministers who have 
not studied the subject could com- 
prehend it. The Roman Church 
teaches that Mary, the mother of the 
humanity of Jesus, was conceived and 
born without original sin, but in its 
definition of that sin it is not as clear 
as the old saying: 

In Adam’s fall, 
We sinned all. 

Before 1854 Roman Catholics could 
believe in the immaculate conception 
or not, as they pleased, without spirit- 
ual penalties, as in the case of Papal 
infallibility before the year 1870. Now 
it is a mortal sin if there is any in- 
credulity on these subjects. 

The Virgin Mary was “blessed 
among women,” but she needed a 
Saviour like other human beings. 
“My soul doth magnify the Lord,” 
said she, “and my spirit hath rejoiced 
in God, my Saviour.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN FRANCE. 


PAUL PASSY, IN “THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW,” JULY, 


It is well known that during the 
last few years the religious question 
in France has become extraordinarily 
vivid and even acute in character. No 
other subject, not even the 
question, has inflamed public feeling 


social 


to so high a degree, and the condi- 
tion of affairs is quite striking at an 
epoch which prides itself on being 
positive and totally indifferent to con- 
siderations which are not immediately 
practical. 

Of course, the importance of these 
religious discussions is caused direct- 
ly by the anti-clerical policy pursued 
by the last two ministries; that of M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau with his famous 
Associations Law, and that of his suc- 
Combes, with far 


cessor, M. more 


radical measures. But if we look into 
the heart of the matter we shall see 
that this policy is itself an effect as 
much as a cause; it is the natural re- 
sult of the state of mind produced by 
the events of the preceding years. 

I have no intention, however, of 
examining this policy in detail; I shall 
confine myself to a few general re- 
marks which are necessary for the 
understanding of the developments 
likely to follow. The Waldeck-Rous- 
seau ministry, and still the 
Combes ministry, has been accused of 


more 


introducing persecution into France; 
and, looking at the matter from a 
distance, the accusation would seem 
to have some foundation. But any- 
one who has been engaged in the pas- 
sionate struggles which have agitated 
France for the past six years will be 
inclined to be more indulgent, and 
above all to see in the action taken 
by the last two Governments defen- 


TgO4. 


sive measures intended to preserve 
the Republic from any fresh assault 
such as that which nearly carried it 
away at the time of the Dreyfus af- 
fair. Although the leaders of the De- 
mocracy have allowed them- 
selves to be drawn into acts of ques- 
tionable liberalism, yet this has only 
been exceptional and on occasions of 
small importance, when the ardor of 
the fight and the difficulty of the task 
might well excuse a few mistakes. 
One important section of the Re- 
publican party professes a sort of an- 


may 


ti-clericalism which Vandervelde wit- 
tily defines as “l’art d’embéter les 


curés” (the art of tormenting the 
priests), and it is by no means cer- 
tain that their demands will not have 
the effect of driving the politics of 
the Ministry in an unfortunate direc- 
tion. 


There is another line of thought 


represented with much distinction by 
M. Clémenceau in the Senate and M. 
H. Maret in the Chamber of Deputies. 
These are democratic Republicans, 
quite as anti-clerical as the others, 
who look for victory in the struggle 
against clericalism only through lib- 
erty and common rights, They resist 
all tyrannical measures, such as the 
monopoly of teaching, but, on the 
other hand, they do not call for ex- 
ceptional measures against the Cath- 
olic Church; they desire simply to 
take away all the privileges which she 
has hitherto enjoyed. Above all they 
demand the separation of Church and 
State. During the past year we have 
had a series of bills intended to bring 
this separation about. The first in 


chronological order was M. Fr. de 
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Pressensé’s, 


drawn up with minute 
care and knowledge, 
and vet containing a series of propo- 
sitions so illiberal as to cause lively 
the numer- 
ous admirers of the Socialist deputy 
for Lyons. 


considerable 


disappointment among 


It was nothing less than 
an engine of war directed against 
Catholicism, an instrument which 
would have been equally oppressive 
to other religious bodies and might 
even have been turned on its own con- 
Other much more accept- 
framed by 


Messrs. Hubbard, Réveillaud, etc. A 


structors. 


able proposals were 
commission appointed by the Cham- 
ber to examine them all handed over 
to Aristide 
for the Loire, the task of drawing up 
bill. It is the 
now have and it may be said to be 


Briand, Socialist deputy 


a definitive one we 
excellent, inspired by a truly liberal 
spirit and by a very just appreciation 
of the situation. This is an encour- 
aging fact from the point of view of 
the predominance of liberal influences 
If Briand’s 
bill is passed, as there is some ground 


over those of authority. 


for expecting, a great step in the di- 
rection of liberty and progress will 
have been taken. 

But that will not put an end to the 
On the contrary, a 
breaking 


present conflict. 
law of this character by 
down a number of traditional forms 
will only render more apparent the 
moral disorder of France consequent 
on the dissolution of ancient beliefs, 
and increase the violence of the strug- 
ele between the 
which are fighting for the soul of the 
It will be interesting to pass 
these systems in review and to in- 


various systems 


people. 
quire what chances they have of suc- 


cess. . 


The great majority. of Frenchmen 
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may be considered to belong to no 
definite religion. Although they are 
nominally Catholic and usually have 
recourse to the ceremonies of the Ro- 
man Church on important occasions 
in life, yet they frequently show, by 
their political votes, by their daily 
conversation and by their conduct, 
that they have no respect whatever 
for the teaching and the discipline of 
the Church. Not, however, that they 
are irreligious or even indifferent in 
the mass. Certain beliefs—the exist- 
ence of God, life after death, final re- 
tribution for good or evil deeds—are 
firmly rooted in the minds of the peo- 
ple, especially in the country districts; 
they are intermingled with all sorts 
of varying and most tenacious super- 
stitions, less 
vague creed which, in the absence of 


and form a more or 


something better, is sufficient to meet 
the craving for the infinite and the 
religious aspirations of the masses. 
So that the religion of the majority 
of Frenchmen may be said to be a 
Deism variously tinged with a mix- 
ture of Pagan survivals and Chris- 
tian influences. 

I do not think 
state of mind is new. 


this 
It is often said 
that the people are drawing away 
from Christianity; it would be more 


In the main 


correct to say that they never have 
been Christian. Bound either by force 
or by a very special kind of persua- 
sion to the Catholicism of the Middle 
Ages, they have never had any per- 
sonal religion other than a _ vague 
spiritualism embroidered with divers 


superstitions, in which one recog- 


nizes a combination of many heathen 
ideas with various teachings due to 
Christian preaching. What charac- 
the situation is that 
the indifference to religion has be- 


terizes present 
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come conscious, In former times the 
masses were not Christian, but they 
thought they were; now they see that 
they are not. Hence, among many 
a deep feeling of anxiety and inward 
uneasiness, vague but often very 
new 


ideal, which remind one of the con- 


strong aspirations towards a 


dition of mind in the Roman Empire 
when Christianity first appeared. The 
people are truly like “sheep without 
a shepherd,” and are ready to fol- 
low, though perhaps blindly, anyone 
who will bring to them a doctrine 
capable of satisfying both their de- 
sire for earthly justice and their thirst 
for the infinite. 

Such a state of mind among the 
masses who were formerly Catholic 
seems to point to a complete decline 
of the Roman Church, since it has 
developed at the expense of her au- 
thority. But we must not, therefore, 
conclude that Catholicism has become 
a negligible force or that it has given 
up all hope of winning back the po- 
sitions it is losing. Catholicism has 
still almost undisputed mastery over 
the mind of a great part of the coun- 
try—Brittany, 


Poitou and 


many other regions. In 


Anjou, 
these dis- 
tricts the population has remained at 
the stage to which I have just allud- 
ed; the people are not Christian, but 
they think they are; and whilst the 
clergy are contented with little so 
long as their authority is absolutely 
accepted, the people give them ma- 
terial and moral support without hes- 
itation. 

It is only just to add that rural 
Catholicism is often presented in a 
most sympathetic form, which com- 
mands 
mies. 


the respect even of its ene- 
It represents, insufficiently but 
yet sincerely, the Christian ideal, all 
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the ideas of fraternity, the love of 
men and eternal hope; it is the only 
thing which brings some poetry into 
existences too often empty and mis- 
erable. And if it seems powerless to 
Christianize the population as a 
whole, it succeeds nevertheless in 
forming a certain number of charac- 
ters in which the development of hu- 
man virtues and specifically Christian 
virtues command admiration, as they 
Such Catho- 
licism, however, loses ground every 


would anywhere else. 


day in consequence of the develop- 
ment of education and the march of 
ideas. The masses become more and 
indifferent to the Roman 
Church; but the Church on the other 


hand sees her ranks swelling day by 


more 


day owing to the accession of recruits 
This 


gradual conversion of the governing 


from the governing classes. 


classes to Catholicism is a most curi- 
ous phenomenon. The nobility, who 
were Voltairean in the 18th century, 


were thrown back into the arms of 


the Church by the Revolution; the up- 


per middle class were not long in fol- 
lowing suit, together with all that re- 
mained of the old Monarchical par- 
ties; to-day the middle and lower mid- 
dle classes, even the Republicans, 
are in their turn coming in. The mo- 
tive is always the same; the fear of 
The middle classes 
consider the Church the most solid 
bulwark against the rising tide of So- 
cialism ; in the words of a coarse but 
true phrase, they want the priest to 
be the watchdog of capital. 

What is to be thought of the sin- 
cerity of this self-interested 


new social strata. 


evolu- 
tion of the upper classes it is not for 
me to inquire. But I know that it 
has resulted in a form of religiosity 


which utterly lacks the congenial 
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Catholicism. 
Childish forms, ridiculous _ practices 
inspired by absurd superstitions, a 


character of peasant 


sickly and foolish devotion which has 
almost no influence on the conduct 
of life, are what it too often comes 
to. It is none the less true that Cath- 
olicism draws from the support given 
it by the richest, mot influential, and 
generally the most educated part of 
the nation a strength, the importance 
of which can hardly be exaggerated. 

On the other hand, Catholicism is 
not without some hold even on that 
portion of the population which is 
either indifferent or hostile to its 


teaching. As I have already said, the 


people very generally appeal to the 
Church on the great occasions of life: 
birth, marriage, and death. In this 
way the priest gains an entrance in- 
to almost every household, and he is 
on the lookout for opportunities to 
win back the influence which is slip- 
ping from him. And again, most pa- 
rents desire their children to make 
“their first communion,” and for that 
purpose they send them to the cate- 
chism classes and to confession; the 
children will probably not believe all 
that the priest teaches them, but they 
will at least come strongly under his 
influence. 

In spite of all these elements of 
strength, it is scarcely credible that 
Catholicism can succeed in dominat- 
ing France. It is in too flagrant op- 
position both to the march of science 
and to the aspirations of the democ- 
racy ; and it seems as if the opposition 
can only become more accentuated, 
in spite of the ‘efforts of a few priests, 
like the abbés Denis, Loisy and Hou- 
tin, to reconcile the Catholic religion 
with science, and in spite of the brave 
attempt of M. Marc Sangnier and his 
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friends in the Sillon to construct a 
democratic Catholicism. Men who 
desire to think and live in freedom 
will be driven to separate from Rome. 
This is recognized by the growing 
numbers of priests and monks who 
took orders in their youth, and have 
been led by reflection to abandon 
them. Some hundreds of priests have 
thus left the Roman Church in these 
later vears, and when the budget of 
public worship is suppressed it is 
probable that they will be counted in 
thousands. On that day Catholicism 
will be seriously affected. 

In opposition to Catholicism stands 
Free-Thought. It has for some time 
past become a power, and even a 
power of the first order. The whole 
Republican party—with the exception 
of the progressive group which tends 
more and more to enlist in the Cath- 
olic ranks—may be said to be enrolled 
under it. In the Chamber of Depu- 
ties there is a special Free-Thinking 
group; but the great majority, in- 
deed almost the whole of the other 
groups on the left are Free-Thinkers. 
Nearly all the Republican papers 
make war on the various positive re- 
ligions; but that does not prevent the 
lree-Thinkers from running their 
of which one _ paper, 
L’ Action, is a daily, and appears to 
The 


lodges, and the Radical, Socialist and 


own press, 


be very successful. masonic 
Anarchist groups often require their 
break with all the 
Churches ; even that has not hindered 
the militant Free-Thinkers 
forming into special circles, 


adherents to 


from 
united 
about a vear ago into one vast Na- 
tional Association of Free-Thinkers, 
under the presidency of theillustrious 
scientist, M. The Govern- 
ment, the Chambers, the local- func- 


3ethelot. 
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tionaries frequently obey the injunc- 
tions which from these 
groups. The “Universités Popu- 
laires” are almost entirely in their 
hands. In short, a superficial observ- 
er might imagine that we are on the 
eve of becoming a nation of Free- 
Thinkers. 

Such an impression does not coin- 
cide with the real facts, and I do not 
believe that the success of Free- 
Thought will be really established. 
And this for several reasons. To be- 
gin. with, it owes a great deal to fash- 
ion, to being worked up, and to a 
desire to be in the swim. Everyone 
knows or thinks he knows that Free- 
Thought has the wind in its sails,and 
so everyone follows. This impression 
will not last, and the fashion will pass 
away. 


emanate 


There is also a question of 
pure reaction, provoked by the odi- 
ous attitude of the Roman clergy in 
the Dreyfus affair, and by clerical at- 
tacks against the Democracy. People 
have thrown themselves into the par- 
ty which seemed most opposed to 
Catholicism, through hatred of it, 
This will not last either. In all these 
institutions the same absence of in- 
ventive power is to be remarked; the 
Free-Thinkers only copy Catholic in- 
stitutions. 

All this is merely puerile. What is 
of greater import is that Free- 
Thought is as illiberal and intolerant 
as the Catholicism of the Inquisition. 
There are, of course, exceptions, but 
a Free-Thinker of the true complex- 
ion never argues with his adversary, 
he tries to suppress him. M. Mau- 
rice Allard, for instance, condemns 
Briand’s Bill for the Separation ot 
Church and State, because he wishes 
to give the Churches their freedom 


instead of creating machinery for 
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their destruction. Messrs. G. Téry 
and H. Bérenger bitterly reproached 
Fourniére (one of the most eminent 
champions of idealist Socialism), for 
having agreed to a public discussiow 
with a distinguished priest, the abbé 


Denis. The former rises up in fury 


against “the pitiable sophistry” of the 
formula adopted by the German So- 
“Religion is a private mat- 
ter;’ he claims for Free-Thinkers the 
right to “treat Catholics in the Cath- 
olic way,” that is to say, in the way 


cialists: 


their ancestors treated heretics. 

I hasten to add that this portrait 
does not in the least resemble every 
Free-Thinker, nor even every mili- 
tant Free-Thinker. Among them 
there are men whose lofty views and 
breadth of human sympathy are only 
equaled by the nobility of their char- 
acter; | mention, almost at random, 
G. Deherme, G. Séailles, L. Havet, 
F. Buisson. 

Between Catholic clericalism and 
Free-Thinking intolerance, Protes- 
tantism offers itself as capable of con- 
ciliating the legitimate demands of 
the heart with those of the reason, 
and able to give to man a rational, 
free, living and faith, The 
history of French Protestantism is 
full of incidents which justify her 
claim, and it is by no means absurd 
to attribute the superiority of France 


active 


over the other Latin nations to the 
presence in her territory of a strong 
minority of descendants of Hugue- 
nots (about 600,000) who set an ex- 
ample, in general, of private and pub- 
lic virtue, and whose influence is quite 
out of proportion to their numbers. 
For a long time past distinguished 
thinkers of all parties have regretted 
that France in the 
sixteenth century; and it is not sur- 


resisted reform 
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prising that some of them have in- 
quired, with Edgar Quinet, whether 
it is really too late to repair the er- 
ror. During the last thirty 
many eminent 


years 


men have abjured 
Catholicism in order to join one of 
the Protestant Churches: such as the 
historians, Taine and Henri Martin, 
the philosophers Renouvier and Pil- 
the 


lawyer, Réveillaud (now a deputy), 


lon, the economist, Fr. Passy, 


and M. Laroche, former governor of 
Madagascar. Others, without actual- 
lv performing any act of adhesion to 
Protestantism, have recourse to a 
pastor on the solemn 
life; thus, M. L. 


nent 


occasions of 
Trarieux, the emi 
founder of the League of the 
Rights of Man, made the request be- 
fore his death that Pastors Stapfer 
and Wagner should conduct his fun- 
eral. Several of these men _ have 
thouglit that it would be possible to 
induce a general movement towards 
Protestantism in the style of the Los 
Von Rom movement (which has since 
taken place in Austria), and they at 
tempted to draw in, in the same sense, 
hi sitating bodies of the intellectuels. 
MM. Renouvier, Pillon and P. 


chard, 


sou 
notably, undertook this work 
and gave much time and energy to 
it. Their voiec 


s hardly awakened an 


echo, and there is nothing to indi- 
cate any general movement in ‘the di- 
rection they pointed out. But it is a 
fact that popular evangelization has 
been highly successful in certain dis- 
tricts: in La Saintonge, Roussillon, 
and especially Limousin, where the 
inhabitants of many villages, disgust- 
ed with Catholicism but retaining at 


the bottom of their hearts active crav- 


ings for religion, gave the pastors an 
excellent reception, so that 


several 


very flourishing communities have 
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been formed. But over against these 
Protestant gains must be set the very 
serious losses experienced in the Ce- 
vennes and in other parts which have 
for long been the chief strongholds. 
The Protestant population in these lo- 
calities has to a great extent become 
quite indifferent; so that it is easily 
affected by Catholic or Free-Think- 
ing propaganda, through mixed mar- 
riages and emigration. On the whole 
I do not think that Protestantism is 
progressing numerically in France. 
Perhaps that is because it lacks the 
qualities necessary for drawing the 
masses. It commands general re- 
spect; it does not attract sympathy; 
in certain aspects it repels it. I am 
not speaking of its austere morality 
which, though it may displease the 
good livers and the worldling friends 
Church, is on the 
contrary a title to glory and an attrac- 


of an easy-going 


tion to all upright consciences, I re- 
fer to certain unfortunate character- 
istics which historical Protestantism 
owes either to its origin or to the cir- 
cumstances inwhich it has developed. 
As a whole Protestantism is conser- 
vative and middle-class; it has very 
little power of understanding popular 
aspirations, and no taste for revolu- 
tionary ideas. Being in a minority, 
it very easily becomes a select class, 
an aristocracy of learning, fortune, or 
manners, and turns with disgust from 
the ignorant, coarse and _ miserable 
masses. There is in France a most 
reactionary Protestant aristocracy; 
even leaving that on one side, 
among a great number of French 
Protestants you will find sentiments, 
tastes and habits which are not at all 
of such a nature as to gain favor eas- 
ily among masses of the people. 


And, again, Protestantism has lost a 
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great dea! of the power which the 
clearness of its doctrinal affirmations 
and the unity of its beliefs (at least 
in the heart of a single denomina- 
tion) gave it in times past. To-day 
there is a large variety of shades of 
opinion melting into one another; 
the common people, who are fond of 
simple ideas, are scarcely attracted 
by a religion whose followers are not 
always quite sure what they believe. 

To take another point, Protestan- 
tism is in a false position with regard 
Are 
they, or are they not, a clergy? “No,” 
answer the generality of French 
Protestants themselves. “Yes” one 
is tempted to say, when one sees to 
how great an extent these gentlemen 
distinguish themselves from “the 
laity” and monopolize the control 
and the duties of the Churches. The 
result of this indefinite state of things 
is that the pastors have neither the 
the 
sacerdotal function gives to the Cath- 


to the condition of its pastors. 


prestige which the majesty of 


olic priest and to a great extent to 
the Anglican clergyman, nor the au- 
thority which independent 
aries would gain by the appreciation 
of their disinterestedness the 
spontaneity of their efforts. Finally, 
the official position of the pastors,* 
together with the habit they have ac- 
quired of being tolerated rather than 
accepted by the majority of the na- 
tion, has ended in producing in them 
a timidity which is absolutely incom- 
patible with great ambitions and vast 


mission- 


and 


projects. As a body pastors desire 


above all things to be left in peace. 
Their attitude, now that the suppres- 


*Readers are reminded that in France 
the Reformed Church, the Lutheran 
Church and the Jewish Church are recog- 
nized and paid by the State, in the same 
way as the Catholic Church. 
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sion of the budget of public worship 
is being seriously considered, is that 
of real infatuation; and their senti- 
ments have been expressed in a series. 
of declarations, in which the effort to 
preserve their dignity was plainly 
mingled with fear, in such a way as 
to produce a perfectly comic impres- 
sion. Personally, I confess that the 
attitude of the French pastoral body 
has disappointed me profoundly, and 
has deprived me of all hope of seeing 
historic Protestantism gain an 
nortant position in France. 

The charges which I have made 
against the representatives of official 
Protestantism, both Reformed and 
Lutheran—charges of middle-class 
doctrinal vagueness, 
clerical and bureaucratic tendencies— 
cannot be made to the same extent 
in the case of the dissenting Protes- 
tants, members of the Independent 
Methodist and Baptist Churches. But 
of these there are so few (about 7,000 
in all), that on the one hand their 
influence is very weak and on the oth- 
er they follow to a considerable ex- 
tent the example of the national 
No doubt the separa- 
tion of Church and State will give 
them much more importance; still 
there is-no indication that any -great 
change, such as to make an epoch in 
the life of a nation, is to be expected 
from this quarter. 


im- 


conservatism, 


Protestants. 


Two movements still remain to be 
described, which have recently arisen 
within the confines of Protestantism, 


but which are beginning to enlarge 
their borders in several directions. 
First comes the movement called 
Social Christianity, inaugurated about 
fifteen years ago by Pastor T. Fallot. 
Its chief characteristic is a violent re- 
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action against the middle-class con- 
servatism of which I have spoken 
above. The Social Christians, without 
in the least denying that man is in- 
dividually sinful and in need of radical 
regeneration, declare that Society as 
a whole is sinful; they think that 
Christianity therefore, to 
transform it from top to bottom, and 
achieve, 
justice. 


ought, 
here below, the triumph of 


The other influence, which on some 
of its sides is related to pietism, but 
which takes up an independent and at 
times hostile attitude towards the or- 
ganized Churches, also claims to be a 
return to primitive Christianity on an- 
other point. Its professors consider 
that the Reform of the sixteenth cen- 
tury was incomplete in not ridding 
Christianity entirely of the Roman 
clerical system, and in entrusting the 
direction of ecclesiastical and mission- 
ary work to a semi-sacerdotal caste, 
instead of making it the: business of 
all Christians. A lay ministry, the 
personal testimony of each believer, 


the union of Christians of all denom- 


inations, the rejection of all tradition, 


are some of their favorite ideas; to 
these must be added an ardent desire 
to go to the pet yple. Its members go in 
bands to the villages and farms, with 
colporteur’s bag over their shoulder, 
selling Testaments, distributing 
tracts, and engaging in conversations 
and meetings by the roadside and in 
the courtyards of houses, or even, at 


election times, posting up Christian 
statements on the walls. 

There is no incompatibility between 
the two movements I have just been 
describing; on the contrary, since 
each is an effort to return to primi- 


tive Christianity, they ought to be 


able to work in harmony. And this 
seems to be happening more and 
more. Indeed, we see that the Avant- 
Garde, “organ of the Social Chris- 
tians of the French tongue,” is devot- 
ed in large measure to evangelization 
according to lay methods; and almost 
the whole of the editorial staff of the 
Cloche d’Alarme, “the organ of demo- 
cratic and primitive 
Christianity,” opinions 
which are plainly Socialistic.* 


anti-clerical 
professes 


The reader who has followed me 
thus far will doubtless have no diffi- 
culty in guessing to what conclusion 
I am going to bring my article. Like 
the two groups of Christians of whom 
[ have just spoken, I also am con- 
vinced that it is in a pure and simple 
return to primitive Christianity that 
the solution of the present crisis is 
to be found; that primitive Christian- 
ity alone, accepted with all its moral, 
ecclesiastical and social consequences, 
possesses sufficient force to take hold 
of the soul of our nation and regen- 
erate it. But are there to be found in 
France Christians, free from all mid- 
dle-class prejudices and from all ec- 
clesiastical traditions, in sufficient 
numbers and with sufficient energy 
of conviction to induce a movement 
towards primitive Christianity which 
shall have effect on the mass of the 
people? This is a question which I 
cannot undertake to answer, 


*These two journals, the first of which 
is a journal for thought, and the second 
a journal for popular propaganda, are a 
curious attempt of practical Communism; 
they have no subscription price, each 
subscriber pays what he likes or pays 
nothing if he prefers it; in this way the 
rich pay for the poor. 

The first one is edited by Jean Roth, 
pastor at Orthez; the second by the writer 
of this article. 
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N John xiv, 1-27, we have the one 
complete and exhaustive dis- 
course of our Lord on human trou- 
ble. In the first verse we read, “Let 
not your heart be troubled;” in the 
twenty-seventh, “Let not your heart 
be troubled;” and whenever in the 
Holy Scriptures we find a sentence 
exactly repeated at an interval, we 
find that between these the reasons 
are presented why the injunction is 
given. Our Lord says, “Let not your 
heart be troubled.” Then He pro- 
ceeds to tell us why we have no occa- 
sion for trouble, and to give us the 
complete antidote to every form of 
human trouble. When he has pre- 
sented these, He repeats what he said 
at the beginning. “I told you not to 
let your heart be troubled. I have 
given you the reasons Why it should 
not be troubled. Now I repeat my 
injunction, and I add to it, ‘Neither 
let it be afraid.’ ” 

The second word is much weaker 
than the first. The first means -not 
to be violently agitated, the second 
means to be not even a little appre- 
hensive; and as though to add even 
to this repetition he says, “Peace I 
Greater still, “My 
peace give I unto you; not as the 
world giveth give I unto you.” The 
world gives’ partially, fully ; 
grudgingly, never lavishly; the world 
gives to take back, but the Lord says: 
“T give you fully, 
evermore, My peace.” 


leave with you.” 


never 


graciously, and 

We are always sure of an audience 
when we talk to people about suffer- 
ing, for next to the universality of sin 
is the universality of sorrow. We 
have all graves of our dead; we have 
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CHRIST’S PROVISION FOR OUR TROUBLES. 


. ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 


all memories of keen sorrows. 


Some 
of us are even now physically suffer- 


There is not a household over 
which there is not a 


ing. 


shadow, and 
there is not a heart in whose inmost 
secret place there is not a skeleton. 
The Lord comes and says: “Let not 
your heart be troubled. Let it not 
even be apprehensive, for I give you 
peace, and My peace.” If any heart 
goes out of here troubled, it is not 
His fault. 
AN ANTIDOTE FOR TROUBLE. 

Most careful students of the Scrip- 
tures are agreed that in the first verse 
the Greek word for “believe” should 
be translated by the same tense and 
mood in both cases, for the word is 
identical—‘Believe in God, 
Me.” It is intended for an 
imperative, because these are the rea- 
sons why we should not be troubled. 
There are three classes of troubles in 
the world, 


believe 
also in 


and these twenty-seven 
verses present a complete antidote. 

I. The Problems of Creation and 
Providence.—These are the first that 
confront any intelligent and thinking 
man We find ourselves 
in a material universe of which we 
are a part. Whence did all this pro- 
ceed? Where is it tending? Who 
am I? Whence came I, and whither 
go I? The universe about me, how 


shall I explain it? 


or woman. 


Believe in God. 
We see things made—believe in the 
Maker. We see a creation—believe 
in the Creator. We see evidence of 
thought—believe in the Thinker. We 
see evidence of des'ga—believe in the 
We see marks of mani- 
fold adaptation—believe in the skilful 
hand and m‘nd of God. It is My Fath- 


Designer. 
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“er’s house, and (Heb iii, 4) 
house is builded by some man; but 
He that built all things is God.” I 
would like to have you find any phil- 


“every 


osophy of creation more satisfying to 
He is at once the 
He has 
planned it all, from the corner-stone 


a doubting mind. 
Architect and the Builder. 
which He laid so long ago in the 
abyss of waters, to the 
which He has not yet laid, but which 


will be laid in the new creation by 


cap-stone 


and by. 
THE UNIVERSAL SENSE OF SIN. 
II. The Problems of Sin and Sal- 
vation.—There is not a human being 
on earth who has not had conviction 
of sin at some time or another. I am 
not sure that we may not harden our 
hearts so as to lose it for a time, but 
Every heathen 
altar points its fingers of flame to a 


it wakes up at last. 


heart that is disturbed by a sense of 
sin. All sacrifices and offerings in 
idolatrous countries are a testimony 
to the universality of conscious guilt. 

You and | 
The best saint in this place is perhaps 
the most conscious of sins. 


know we are sinners. 
There is 
a paradox of holiness, that when you 
get nearest to God, like Daniel, your 
comeliness is turned into corruption. 
prided 
yourselves on you are ashamed of. 
The problems of sin suggest those of 
salvation, for every sin means con- 
demnation, bondage, and the ques- 
“Can I escape?” 


The very things you lave 


tion is, 

See how our blessed Lord answers 
these problems. “Believe in Me.” 
You get relief by believing in Jesus. 
The relief is absolute and instantan- 
eous. What does Christ say? Do you 
want to know the truth about God 
and His attitude to you? He is the 
Truth. 


Do-+you want to know how 
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to go to God? “No man cometh unto 
the Father but Me. I am the Way.” 
Do you want to get out of the death 
of sin? »“I am the Life.’ 

JESUS AND GOD. 

Very few even among Christians 
understand that what they know of 
God they know through Christ. You 
would never understand the moral 
and spiritual nature of God if it were 
not for Christ. He is the God-Man, 
God and Man, two natures in one 
Person. “Consider the Apostle and 
High Priest of our profession” —One 
sent forth from God to man, and sent 
forth from man to God, going from 
God to bring God to us, and going 
back to bring man to God. He is the 
medium of exchange. God takes our 
sin through Him, and puts it behind 
His back, and we take God’s right- 
eousness and put it on our back. 

If you want to go to God, Jesus is 
the Jacob’s ladder. Not only on that 
ladder does Gad come down, but you 
go up to Him. If you want to know 
what it is to have life, he that believ- 
eth hath everlasting life, not shall 
have. So all the problems of sin and 
salvation are answered in the Lord 
Jesus. “Believe in Me.” He is the 
Mercy Seat. In Him, and 
truth are met together, like the wings 
of the cherubim over the ark. Right- 
eousness and peace have kissed each 
other, and the attributes of God are 
harmonized, in the forgiveness, re- 
covery, and reconciliation of every 
poor sinner that trusts in the atoning 
blood. You need not sit in the outer 
court a moment. You can go swiftly 
into the court of service and into the 
inmost court, the vail of which is rent 
that you may have absolutely free 
access to the face of God, and be ac- 
cepted in the Beloved with the same 


mercy 
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acceptance with which the Beloved is 
welcomed. 

III. The Problems of Death and 
the Hereafter—Even the child of 
God is troubled about his own dying 
hour that lies ahead, and the remem- 
brances of death which have severed 
beloved hearts 
homes. I suppose the greatest source 


ones from our and 
of trouble next to the consciousness 
of sin is the uncertainty and frailty 
of life, and the problems of death 
are complicated by the problems ot 
the hereafter. The open grave with 
its dust is more a reality than the 
open heaven with its shining spirit. 
“In My Father’s 
abodes.” The 
quite too stately to express the real 
idea. 


house are many 


word “mansion” is 


It used to mean a place to 
dwell in, but now it has come to mean 
a sort of extensive and palatial resi- 
Our “In My 
Father’s house are many little places 
of abode.” The Father’s 
not heaven, but the universe, and 
earth is a part of it. Death to the 
believer is passing out of the lower 
departments to the higher rooms. 
WHERE THE DEPARTED 
We do not see anything more of 
the dear dead, but it is because the 
door shuts behind them. They are 
not dead. They are going up simply 
into the other “abodes” of the same 
Father’s house; the same roof is over 
them, and the same Father’s love is 
the warmth, and light, and cheer, and 
life of the whole house. If we think 
of this as God would have us, we 
shall not think of it as death at all, 
but as a change of sphere and abode; 
and we shall learn to bring down the 
light of heaven to the dark chambers 
of the earth, turning them into con- 
scious places of communion with 
God. These are two departments of 
this great Father’s house, and the in- 
visible and immaterial is just as real 
as the other. 


dence. Lord says, 


house is 


ARE. 


What Roman Catholics Do Not 
Know. 
While there are individual excep- 


tions, it is safe to assume that the av- 
erage Roman Catholic has never been 
told by anybody that Christ died 
for his sins, once for all; that Jesus 
rose from the dead by His 
mighty power, and because of 


own 
His 
personal love to us, places all that 
mightv resurrection power at the 
daily disposal of all who love Him 
and trust Him, to keep them from the 
evil of the world; that it is possible, 
through that power, for him to live 
a life of victory over sin, and rejoicing 
in the continual consciousness of the 
presence of God, and that he can look 
forward to an eternal union with the 
Father, through Jesus Christ, our 


Lord, upon the termination of his 


warfare here. The average priest has 
not even heard of these truths, for 
they are not to be found anywhere in 
the teaching of the Church. Now, the 
plain statement of these facts involves 
no controversy as to Roman doctrines 
or practices, and the good news they 
contain would be welcome to the ma- 
jority of Catholics, whose souls are 
really hungry for divine truth, and 
are unsatisfied with the endless repe- 
titions of prayers to saints and other 
performances that do not even pre- 
with 
God in this life or the assurance of 


tend to procure either peace 
Heaven for the next. “He that win- 
neth souls is wise,” says the Word of 
God, and every Christian can find 
among his Roman Catholic acquaint- 
ances, souls who can be won for 
Christ and His Cross, through the 
simple statement of what the Gospel 
really is, and the way by which the 
sinner can accept the invitations of 
Jesus and enter into the joy of His 
salvation. Gee 
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THE INDEPENDENT CATHOLICS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


The “Away from Rome” move- 
ment in the Philippines, under the di- 
rection of Archbishop Aglipay, is 
making good progress. The native 
priests and the people are coming out 
of the Roman Catholic Church in 
large numbers and new parishes are 
established in districts not hitherto 
reached by the independents. The 
people claim the churches belong to 
them, and Governor Taft, before his 
departure from Manila, declared in 
favor of the right of any community 
to secede from the Roman Church 
and establish an independent church, 
when a majority of the inhabitants 
enroll themselves as independents. 
This carried with it the right to use 
he church building, as the property 
the community. But 
there has been much contention on 
this subject, which Governor Taft de- 
clared could be settled only by the 
courts. The Roman Catholic bishops, 
will abide by the 
court’s decision, while Aglipay and 


belonged to 


however, not 
his followers show themselves law- 
abiding citizens. 

A copy of the Manila Times, June 
14, 1904, containing a letter from 
Archbishop Aglipay on this subject 
has sent to THE CONVERTED 

, and is here republished: 
Manila, June 11, 1904. 
Editor the Manila Times: 


been 
CATHOLI( 


I have been asked to express my 
views on the effect of Secretary of 
War Taft’s recent telegrams urging 
the bringing of a test case concern- 
ing the ownership of church build- 
ings in the Philippines. 

I give it as my opinion that the 
government of the United States, as 
successor of the government of 
Spain, is the only party that can show 
ownership,” or is competent to ap- 


pear in court, just as in the San Jose 
college case, instituted by the United 
States, which is now pending in the 
Manila courts. And I may say in 
explanation that the position of the 
Independent Catholic Church in.every 
case has been to have the church 
property registered with the munic- 
ipal officials in trust for use of the 
people, and we are entitled to the use 
of such property where the great ma- 
jority of people belong to our branch 
of the Catholic Church. 

Every case thus far brought in 
court has been only for the posses- 
sion, as there never was a title issued 
to any church any more than in the 
case of any other government build- 
ing and therefore it will be seen that 
the establishing of ownership by any 
one but the United States Govern- 
ment is absurd. 

We have won as often as we have 
lost. I will quote a typical case: 
The people of La Paz, a suburb of 
Iloilo, all turned Aglipayans and I 
appointed a priest who used the par- 
ish church for worship. The Spanish 
Roman Catholic acting bishop, Rev. 
Ferrero, brought a suit in the court 
of first instance to dispossess us. Our 
lawyer called the attention of the 
court to the fact that the Roman 
Catholic authorities had no person- 
ality in this case as they were not the 
owners of the churches. The Ameri- 
can judge dismissed the suit, holding 
that no evidence of titles of owner- 
ship or possession had been pre- 
sented to him. Nine months later 
Bishop Rooker of Iloilo forcibly took 
possession of this church with a 
crowd of armed Spaniards and Amer- 
icans and has possession still. This oc- 
curred eleven months after Governor 
Taft had issued the circular that 
whichever sect of Catholics is in pos- 
session of a church could not be dis- 
possessed without due process of law. 
All our representations in this case 
have thus far been unavailing. 

I have a copy of the Bull of Pope 
Alexander VI., May 3, 1493, which 
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gives to the Catholic kings of Spain 
supreme control over all matters of 
the Roman Catholic church in the 
Spanish colonies called the Indies. 
There is no doubt but that the kings 
and queens of Spain personally di- 
rected the administration of the 
church buildings and the priests in 
the Philippines the same way as they 
governed and regulated other gov- 
ernment buildings and officials. In 
fact, there was absolutely no distinc- 
tion between governing church and 
state. Royal order of Philip II, in 
Madrid, dated December 8, 1588, and 
Royal order of Philip IV, in Madrid, 
dated August 1, 1633, direct 
parish churches should be erected 
and how conducted, and that the 
same should be at the expense of the 
king and the inhabitants. Royal de- 
crees dated February 24, 1844; May 
5, 1852; July 31, 1854; April 25, 
1860; June 2, 1866 and December 23, 
1290, which are too long to quote in 
this communication, prove beyond 
doubt that ecclesiastical patronage 
and authority were given by the 
Pope to the kings and queens of 
Spain, and were exercised by them, 
and that the title to all parish church 
property in the Philippines was 
vested in the kings of Spain and was 
controlled absolutely by said kings 
the same as other property of the 
State. The king of Spain exercised 
this authority and right until the 
treaty of Paris of 1898 transferred 
the same to the government of the 
United States. 

Therefore, neither the Pope oi 
Rome nor any of his representatives 
have any property rights nor any 
more ecclesiastical rights than the 
people care to entrust them with. 

This communication definitely dis- 
poses of the skilfully conceived pro- 
ject of having the United States gov- 
ernment pay rent for occupying 
churches and convents and gives 
ground for suits to recover rents 
from church property already paid. 

GREGORI AGLIPAY, 

Obispo Maximo, Independent Fili- 

pino Catholic Church. 


how 
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The Government at Washington 
should see to it that the Filipinos re- 
ceive fair play in religious as in civil 
affairs. That is all they ask. 


Priests Quarreling During 
Mass. 


The death last month of Rev. Dr. 
William J. Hill, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Roman Catholic Church, Brooklyn, 
has been noted by the daily press, and 
all recall the incidents connected with 
his attack on a brother priest named 
McDonald, his chief assistant, while 
the latter was saying mass in the 
McDonald, 
being the younger and more lusty 
man, knocked him down, and jumped 
on him, right on the altar. The 
papers do not state how the mass was 
concluded—certainly it was not fin- 


church a few years ago. 


ished “in a state of grace” by these 
men, and yet their Church teaches the 
people that in the mass the priest 
changes the wafer and the wine into 
the “body and blood, soul and di- 
vinity” of the Lord Jesus Christ. It 


is a blasphemous pretension for any 
man to assert that he can do this, and 
it is no wonder that in our country, 


where enlightenment is so general, 
the Roman Catholics are rejecting 
the Transubstantiation 
and the priestly power, with all the 
other superstitions of the 
Church. 

The Tribune, August 8, said Father 
McDonald was excommunicated for 
knocking down and jumping on 
Father Hill within the sanctuary. It 
should have added that he was after- 
wards restored to full faculties, and 
continued saying mass until he died 
last year. 

There are many priests in the 
Roman Catholic Church to-day who 
are saying masses without any belief 
in Transubstantiation. 


doctrine of 


Roman 
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PETER NEVER IN ROME. 


BY BISHOP S. M. 


NOTHER fact here to be noted 
A The 
world was divided between Peter and 
Paul, 


has much significance. 


ach to have his sphere and 
mission, and in that division Rome 
did not fall to the lot of Peter. The 
division was on the line of the cir- 
cumcision ; one was to go to the Jews 
and the other to the Gentiles. When 
Paul the 
nounced to him that he was to be 
the Gentiles. He 
pre-eminently the apostle of the Gen 


was converted Lord an 


sent to became 
tiles, as Peter was of the Jews. Ot 
his visit to Jerusalem he says: “I! 
went up by revelation and communi- 
cated unto them that gospel which I 
Then 
“When they saw that the 

the 
committed unto me, as the gospel 
of the 
Peter 
ually in 


preach among the Gentiles.” 
he adds: 
uncircumcision 


gospel of was 


circumcision was unto 


(for he that wrought effect- 


Peter to the apostleship 


of the circumcision, the same was 


mighty in me toward the Gentiles), 
and when James, Cephas and John, 
who seemed to be pillars, perceived 
the grace that was given unto me, 
they gave to me and Barnabas the 
right hand of fellowship, that we 
should go unto the heathen and they 
unto the circumcision.” This was a 
solemn compact. 
ble that 
ment. 


It is not supposa- 
violated the 
Each was henceforth chief in 


either agree- 


his own department. Paul was com- 
missioned chief among the Gentiles 
and Peter among the Jews. Now, 
after this agreement, how can it be 
even supposable that Peter took up 
his abode in Rome and became chief 
in Rome as‘the bishop of the church 


MERRILL, OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


lI. 


among the Gentiles, composed so 
largely of converted Gentiles? If he 
ever became bishop of Rome, it was 
after this recognition of Paul’s au- 
thority among the Gentiles and in 
violation engage- 
ment. 

Another fact is worthy of notice at 
this point. 


of this covenant 


It is that Paul scrupu- 
lously avoided laboring where an- 
other apostle had been laboring. He 
did not want to “build on another 
man’s foundation.” His ambition 
was intense “to preach the gospel in 
regions beyond, and not to boast in 
another man’s line of things made 
ready to our hand.” Now with this 
principle so thoroughly wrought into 
his being and so effectually control- 
ling his life, could he for years cher- 
ish the desire to go to Rome, to have 
some fruit of personal labor there, if 
his fellow apostle had been there and 
was at that time exercising the su- 
perintending care of a bishop over 
the church in that city? Such an as- 
sumption puts the apostle in the light 
of one careless. of consistency and 
forgetful of the professed maxims of 
his life. Then, again, if Paul wanted 
to visit Rome, to preach and per- 
form the offices of his ministry in that 
city, knowing it to be under Peter’s 
care, why should he not communi- 
cate with Peter and seek an arrange- 
ment with him for their joint labors ? 
Why ignore his fellow apostle while 
seeking to come into his field? Plain- 
ly Paul knew that Peter 
there. 


was not 


WHEN PAUL WROTE, 
It is evident that Paul wrote his 
epistle to the Romans before he ever 
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visited that city. There were dis- 
ciples there, some of whom he had 
met in other places, and indeed some 
of them own converts. 
Claudius had issued an order com- 
manding all Jews to 


were his 


depart from 
Rome, in consequence of which many 
departed and came into regions 
where Paul and others were preach- 
ing the gospel. Among these were 
Aquila and Priscilla, who became dis- 
ciples and lifelong friends and help- 
ers of Paul. After the death of 
Claudius these exiled Jews returned 
to Rome, some of them converted, 
and with them a goodly number who 
had embraced the faith without hav- 
ing been in Rome before. This ac- 
counts for the long list of personal 
acquaintances 


whom Paul 


greets 
salutations 
through the church which received 
his epistle. We may not know the 
real founder of the church in the im- 
perial city, but we know that there 
were — 


and to whom he sends 


Rome” in 
Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, 
who heard the gospel there and who 
probably carried the substance of it 
home with 


‘strangers from 


them formed the 
nucleus of the congregation which 
quietly awaited the coming of an 
No doubt 
some of the disciples and helpers of 
Paul who returned or went to Rome 
after the death of Claudius did 
good service in preparing the way for 
the full proclamation when the time 
came. 


and 


apostle or an evangelist. 


At all events, there was a 
church in Rome to which Paul ad- 
dressed his epistle. After Aquila and 
Priscilla returned there was a church 
in their house. Possibly there were 
other private homes where believer 


convened for worship. Any such as 
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sembly was a church-—a true, apos- 
tolic church. 

In what capacity did Paul write 
this epistle? 
truder in 


Did he do it as an in- 
another man’s line of 
Was he meddling with the 
Peter? Was he invading 
Peter’s territory? Would the bishop 
of one city or diocese or parish write 
an official letter of command and ad- 
vice to the people of another city or 
diocese or parish, knowing that they 
were under the jurisdiction and over- 
sight of another apostle or bishop ot 
equal authority? To suppose that 
Paul would be guilty ot an impro- 
priety of this kind is presumptuous 
in the extreme. 


things ? 
work of 


He did not regard 
himself as an intruder. Hear him: 
“Nevertheless, brethren, I have writ- 
ten the more boldly unto you in some 
sort, as putting you in mind, because 
of the grace that is given to me of 
God, that I should be the minister 
of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, min- 
istering the gospel of God that the 
offering up of the Gentiles, might be 
acceptable, being sanctified by the 
Holy Ghost. Yea, so have 1 
strived to preach the gospel, not 
where Christ named, lest I 
should build another man’s 
foundation.” (Rom. xv, 15-20.) 

Can it be that Paul was writing in 
this strain to a church founded, built 
up, taught and guarded by, and still 
under the care of the Apostle Peter, 
whom he had 


was 
upon 


known so well and 


whom he now ignores, not deigning 


to mention his name, or recognize his 
existence while seeking to enter his 
field and instruct his people? It re- 
quires more credulity than belongs 
to reasoning men to believe anything 
so preposterous. 


Was Peter in Rome when this epis- 
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tle was written? Who can believe it? 
We have seen that he was not there 
up to the time of his meeting with 
Paul in Antioch, when he “dissem- 
bled” and received the rebuke from 
Paul. He was not in Rome when that 
important meeting of the apostles 
and elders took place in Jerusalem, 
when Paul and Barnabas appeared 
and declared the mighty work of God 
among the Gentiles; for it was then 
that Peter arose in the assembly and 
said: “Brethren, ye know how that a 
good God 
among us, that the Gentiles, by my 
mouth, should hear the word of the 
gospel and believe.” It was at that 


“a good while ago” 


while made choice 


ago 


time since Pe- 


ter’s visit to Cornelius, somewhere 
from seventeen to twenty years hav- 
ing elapsed, and yet Peter had not 
gotten to Rome, nor was he think- 
ing of going; for at this meeting he 
accepted the division of work which 
than 


made him more emphatically 


ever the “apostle of the circumci- 
sion,’ and gave the right hand of 
fellowship to Paul and Barnabas to 
go to the Gentiles. 

The Epistle to the Romans was 
written just Paul’s 


before visit to 


Jerusalem, when he was arrested and 
taken to Cesarea; for in it he men- 
tions his intended journey to Jerusa- 
lem and his purpose to accomplish 
that and then go to Spain and to visit 
Rome on his way to Spain. As we 
have seen, he wrote it as an official 
letter to his own people, and in it 
he entirely ignored Peter. If Pau! 
was anything distinctively, he was a 
cultured, refined’ gentlerhan, polite, 
courteous, kind and considerate—th: 
pink of propriety. Then, could he 


be all this, or the half of it, and write 


this long letter to the people of whom 
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Peter was bishop and apostle, and 
send salutations to over two dozen 
persons by name, alluding kindly to 
the special work of many of them, 
and not allude to Peter in the remot- 
est way? If Peter was there, as the 
tradition alleges, could 
Paul treat him in this way? Rather, 
is it not impossible to believe that 
Peter was there when Paul wrote? 
PAUL’S ARRIVAL AT ROME, 

Was Peter in Rome Paul 
arrived there? Of course Paul did 
not get there when he expected, nor 
as he expected; but he made the 
journey and reached the city under 
circumstances which called for the 
sympathy and kindly attentions of 
his friends, if he had any within reach. 
His coming was not a surprise or an 
unexpected event, which would ex- 
cuse any lack of courtesies on the 
part of those who might be expected 
to extend a welcome. It was known 
to many that a distinguished prisoner 
from Judea was coming, and his 
name and errand were known, so 
that quite a delegation from the Jew 
ish community went out several miles 
to meet Why did not Peter 
go or send some friendly greeting - 
that he 
and not know « 
Paul’s coming, or that, knowing on 
it, he should utterly fail to take part 
in his reception. 

Luke’s Paul’s arrival 
is not lacking in detail, so that in the 
generalization, the part taken by 
Peter might have been overlooked. 
When Paul and his party arrived 
at Puteoli they found brethren who 


Romanist 


when 


him. 


It is scarcely conceivable 


should be there 


account of 


desired them to tarry seven days. 


“From thence when the _ brethren 


heard of us they came to meet us as 
far as Appiforum, and the three Tav- 
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erns, whom when 
thanked God and _ took courage.” 
Who these “brethren” were, who 
met him, we are not told, but it is 
quite evident that Peter not 
among them. It is usually assumed 
that they were disciples or Christians, 
but this is by no means certain, and 
indeed is very doubtful. Paul was 
going to Rome as a Jewish prisoner, 
his “sect” not yet being distinguished 
in the public mind as a distinct peo- 
ple, but only as a party or “sect” of 
the Jews. His use of the term 
“brethren” means that they were of 
his nation. - If disciples were present 
they were there simply as Jews. 
When he had been in the city a few 
days, under the care of a soldier 
who kept him, “he called the chief of 
the Jews together, and when they 
were come together he 
them: 


Paul saw, he 


was 


s2xid unto 
“Men and brethren, though 1 
have committed nothing against the 
people, or customs of our fathers, yet 
was I delivered prisoner from Jerusa- 
lem into the hands of the Romans.” 
He spoke to the Jews as a Jew, and 
these who were not disciples he ad- 
dressed as “brethren.” They recog- 
nized him as a Jew, and yet they 
knew as to what “sect’’ he belonged. 
He practiced no concealment as to 


his faith, but was ready to open his 


mission as soon as opportunity came. 
It was neither necessary nor wise for 
him to become at once offensive to 
his “brethren,” the Jews. After ex- 
plaining the reason of his presence as 
an appellant from a Jewish court, he 
said to this company, comprising the 
chief of the Jews: “For this cause 
have I called for you, to see you, and 
to speak with you, because that for 
the hope of Israel I am bound with 
this chain.” 
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The answer of these Jews to this 
address has some significance in it 
and some bearing on the question of 
Peter’s presence in Rome. They said 
to him: “We neither received letters 
out of Judea concerning thee, neither 
any of the brethren that came showed 
or spake any harm of thee. But we 
desire to hear of thee what thou 
thinkest, for, as concerning this sect, 
we know that everywhere it is spoken 
against.” Now, it would seem that 
if Peter had been in Rome for some 
years, as the tradition claims, these 
leading Jews, who knew there was 
such a sect and knew that Paul be- 
longed to it, would have known 
something of its tenets and would 
have hinted to Paul that they knew 
something of his distinguished col- 
league. But they did not. They 
wanted to hear from Paul what he 
believed, and gave no intimation that 
Peter had been there or that they 
knew anything of this “sect” through 
his teaching. It seems almost un- 
thinkable that this interview between 
Paul and the chief of the Jews in 
Rome could go on as it did if Peter 
had been there and was at that time 
the high official of the church. In 
some Paul himself or 
some of his auditors would have al- 
luded to him. 
in impressive 


way, either 
Their silence speaks 
tones of his non- 
presence in that city. These very 
auditors were the ones Peter would 
have known if he had been in Rome, 
for was he not the apostle of the 
circumcision ? 

When they had appointed a day 
for Paul to speak to them, and when 
he had spoken, them 
concerning Jesus, both out of the 
law of Moses and out of the prophets, 
from morning till evening,” the mes- 


“persuading 
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sage was evidently new to them, and 
it is said that “some believed the 
things which were spoken and some 
believed not.” They agreed not to- 
gether. The teaching was strange 
and astonishing. There was a church 
in the city; that is, there were private 
gatherings in the homes of the dis 
ciples, where believers edified onc 
another; but 
public preaching, no open organiza- 
tion, no attempt to command the 
attention of the leading 


there was as yet no 


Jews, as 
there would have been if the intrepid 
Peter had been there with his irre- 
pressible 


zeal. According to the 


tradition he should have 


been there nearly twenty years, mak- 


Romanist 


ing himself known and felt through- 
out the city; but it is plain enough 
that the 
dation. 


tradition is without foun- 
EPISTLES 
Was 
prisoner of the Lord, wrote his epis- 
tles 
where or to individuals ? 


WRITTEN FROM ROME, 


Peter there when Paul, the 
from Rome to churches else- 
The Epis- 
tle to the Galatians was written from 
Rome. In it Paul speaks of Peter 
and mentions his visit of fiftcen days 
with him ‘n Jerusalem and his inter- 
Antioch address 


view at and the 


which Peter made in the council in 
Jerusalem; but in all the epistles he 
makes no allusion to him as present 
in Rome or as having been in Rome. 
Under the conditions and in view of 
his references to Peter in their form- 
er relations, it is not possible to ac- 
count for this omission if Peter was 
had 
in this epistle that 


there. It was 
Paul enlarged 
on the fact that Peter was distinc- 


there or been 


tively the “apostle of the circum- 
cision.” From the face of this epis- 
tle it is evident that Peter was not in 
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Rome when Paul wrote from there 
to the Galatians. In the beginning ot 


the letter the apostle associates with 
himself “all the brethren which are 
with me;” and if among the “breth- 
ren” there an apostle, and 
especially one of the chief apostles, 
an act of inexcusable discourtesy to- 
wards him was shown in not men- 
tioning him by name. We cannot 
thus accuse the ever thoughtful and 
polite “apostle to the Gentiles.” 
The Epistle to the Ephesians was 
written from Paul’s prison in Rome, 
but in this great Epistle, so profound 
and comprehensive, we find nothing 
that definitely touches the question 
at issue, unless it be the absence of 
the name of Peter from the introduc- 
tion and conclusion. In the Epistle 
to the Philippians, written also from 
Rome, there is something sugges- 
tive and worth considering. The be- 
ginning is, “Paul and Timctheus, the 
servants of Jesus Christ, to all the 
saints in Christ Jesus which are in 
Philippi, with the bishops and dea- 
Timotheus was with 
Paul, and while he was not an apos- 
tle with anything like the experi- 
ence and standing of Peter, yet he is 
joined with Paul, and thus promi- 
nently designated as an approved 
worker in the kingdom of God. As 
Paul made it a rule thus to associate 
with himself those who were with 
him, and possessed any title whatso- 
ever to recognition as fellow work- 
ers, how could he persistently refuse 
or fail to mention the eminent apos- 
tle Peter, if Peter was really there 
and in authority as the “first bishop 
of Rome?” In writing to the Thes- 
salonians, though not writing from 
Rome, Paul joins with his own name 
those of Timothy and _ Silvanus, 


was 


cons.” now 
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showing his habit of naming his fel- 
low workers. 

In the Epistle to the Colossians, 
also written from Rome, we find the 
same union of the name of Timo- 
theus with that of Paul, making it a 
joint epistle, and the same omission 
of the name of Peter as if he were 
an absent party. In this epistle Paul 
particularly mentions others by 
name, giving their mission and sta- 
tion, showing how careful he was 
not to slight anyone. He tells ot 
Tychicus and Onesimus, whom he 
commends ; then he mentions 
“Aristarchus, fellow prisoner,” 
and speaks of Marcus and Justus 
“who are of the circumcision.” Then 
ioilows a significant remark: “These 
only are my fellow workers unto the 
kingdom of God, which have been a 
comfort unto me.” this? 
Was not Peter a worker 
unto the kingdom of God?” Un- 
doubtedly he was if he was in Rome. 
But he was not there. 


and 
my 


How is 
“fellow 


He was out 
on his mission, working where the 
Jews lived, either in Palestine or in 
an eastern province, filling his office 
as the “apostle of the circumcision,” 
while Paul was chief in Rome as 
the “apostle of the Gentiles.” 

Two other epistles were written 
from Rome which should have par- 
ticular attention. In that to Phile- 
mon, which is largely a personal let- 
ter, the name of Timothy is joined 
with that of Paul, and in the saluta- 
tions there is a list of Paul’s fellow 
laborers, showing who were with 
him in Rome, but the name of Peter 
does not appear: “These salute 
thee, Epaphras, my fellow prisoner 
in Christ Jesus, Marcus, Aristarchus, 
Demas, Lucas, my fellow laborers.” 
Are these all? Does he not recognize 
the alleged “first bishop of Rome?” 
Alas, for the tradition! The facts all 
contradict it. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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LORD ACTON ON THE PAPACY. 


HE late Lord Acton, professor 

of history in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, was regarded by many as the 
greatest scholar of his time. He was 
certainly the highest authority on his- 
tory and his collection constituted the 
largest and finest private library in 
existence. Lord Acton was a life- 
long Roman Catholic, which fact pre- 
vented for years a due recognition of 
his abilities by his alma mater— 
He was not, 
however, in sympathy with the pre- 
posterous dogma of Papal infallibil- 
ity, which he vehemertly opposed, 
sympathizing with Dollinger, Stross- 
mayer and others. Had he been a 
priest he would doubtless have been 
excommunicated. Being a layman 
and a devout adherent of the Church, 
no attention was paid to his opposi- 


Cambridge University. 


tion to the papacy, while his scholar- 
ship made him an object of pride. 


What would have been done in his 
case, had the Vatican known what he 
had written concerning the papacy, 
can only be surmised. 

Remarkable as was his scholarship, 
Lord Acton wrote no books, though 
he was said to be engaged upon a his- 
tory that would have been one of the 
great works of literature. Perhaps 
the only productions of his pen that 
will find a permanent place in book 
form are his letters published in a 
volume entitled “Lord Acton’s Let- 
Mary Mary 
Gladstone (now Mrs. Drew) is the 
daughter of the late William E. Glad- 
stone. 


ters to Gladstone.” 


Lord Acton was an intimate 
friend of the Gladstone family, and in 
writing both to the father and daugh- 
ter he expressed himself freely upon 
public questions. In a letter to Mr. 
Gladstone in June, 1876, quoted in 
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the “Introduction” to the 


Lord Acton says: 

| have tried in vain to reconcile 
myself to your opinion that ultra- 
montanism really exists as a definite 
and genuine system of religious faith, 
providing its own solutions of ethical 
and metaphysical problems and’ sat- 
isfying the conscience and the intel- 
lect of conscientious and intelligent 
men. It has never been my fortune 
to meet with an esoteric ultramon- 
tane; I mean, putting aside the ig- 
norant mass and those who are in- 
capable of reasoning, that I do not 
know of a religious and educated 
Catholic who really believes that the 
see of Rome is a safe guide to salva- 
tion. In short, I do not be- 
lieve there are Catholics who sin- 
cerely and intelligently believe that 
Rome is right and that Dollinger is 
wrong. And, therefore, I think you 
are too hard on ultramontanes, or too 
gentle with ultramontanism. You 
say, for instance, that it promotes un- 
truthfulness. I don’t think that is 
fair. It not only promotes, it incul- 
cates, distinct mendacity and deceitful- 
In certain cases, it is made a 
duty to lie. But those who teach this 
doctrine do not become habitual liars 
in other things (pp. 63, 64). 

To Mary Gladstone, in a letter 
dated Cannes, March 4, 1882, Lord 
Acton writes: 


letters, 


ness. 


For there are many opinions, not 
only sanctioned but enforced by the 
authorities of the Church of Rome, 
which none can adhere to without 
peril to the soul. The moral risk on 
one side is greater than the dogmatic 
risk on the other. He can escape 
heresy in Anglicanism more easily 
than he can escape the ungodly ethics 
of the papacy, the inquisition, the 
casuists, in the Roman communion. 
The solicitation, the compulsion, will 
be made irresistible in the latter. A 
man who thought it wrong to murder 
a Protestant king would be left for 
hell by half the conferences on the 
continent. Montagu, Bramhall, will 
not sap this man’s Catholic faith so 
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surely as the Spanish and Italian mor- 
alists will corrupt his soul (p. 234). 

In a letter dated June 19, 1884, 
Lord Acton writes Mary Gladstone: 

The inquisition is peculiarly the 
weapon and peculiarly the work of 
the popes. It stands out from all 
those things in which they co-oper- 
ated, followed, or assented, as the dis- 
tinctive feature of papal Rome. It 
was set up, renewed, and perfected 
by a long series of acts emanating 
from the supreme authority of the 
Church. No other institution, no 
doctrine, no ceremony is so distinctly 
the individual creation of the papacy, 
except the dispensing power. It is 
the principal thing with which the 
papacy is identified, and by which it 
must be judged. 

The principle of the inquisition is 
the Pope’s sovereign power over life 
and death. Whosoever disobeys him 
should be tried and tortured and 
burnt. If that cannot be done, for- 


malities may be dispensed with, and 


the culprit killed like an outlaw. 

That is to say, the principle of the 
inquisition is murderous, and a man’s 
opinion of the papacy is regulated and 
determined by his opinion about re- 
ligious assassination. 

If he honestly looks on it as an 
abomination, he can only accept the 
primacy with a drawback, with pre- 
caution, suspicion, and aversion for 
its acts. 

If he accepts the primacy with con- 
fidence, admiration, unconditional 
obedience, he must have made terms 
with murder. 

Therefore, the most awful imputa- 
tion in the catalogue of crimes rests, 
according to the measure of their 
knowledge and their zeal, upon those 
whom we call ultramontanes (pp. 
298-300). 

No Protestant or non-Catholic 
historian has ever more severely ar- 
raigned the papacy.—North Western 
Christian Advocate, 
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Evangelize the Catholics ! 


The Roman Catholics in this coun- 
try are a standing menace to the Re- 
public, and to all the principles upon 
which it rests. As a body, they place 
the Pope above the President,and the 
Curia above the Constitution. Just in 
proportion as theyare “good” Catho- 
lics, they are against the unsectarian 
public school, as 
they are against 
ship and against 
science. They 


an institution; 
liberty of 
liberty of 
are 


wor- 
con- 


against the 


Bible, and they are against uni- 


versal education. They are against all 
civil and religious liberty as Ameri- 
cans understand those words, and 
would, if they could, “make America 
Catholic’—to use Archbishop Ire- 
land’s phrase. They would, if they 
could, put a President in the White 
House who would consult a Jesuit con- 
fessor every day as to the conduct of 
the affairs of the nation, and whose 
standard of action would be the wish 
of the Pope. If they had the power, 
they would put all our public schools 
in the hands of such priests and nuns 
as the Catholic nation of France, for 
its preservation as a Republic, has, 
had to expel, and would persecute 
Protestants here as they have done in 
every country where they have had 
the power. It is easy to say that “they 
will never get the power,” but the peo- 
ple who say that are generally those 
who know least about the energy, the 
unprincipled cunning, and the re- 
sources of the agents of the Pope in 
this country. They are ignorant of 
the power that these agents, male and 
female, have obtained already in every 
city of consequence in the land, and 
of the wealth and the social and politi- 
cal influence that they can command, 
both positively and negatively. The 


proper way of dealing with the peril 
presented by the devotion of these 
people to the hierarchy is not to coun- 
tenance, favor, or give any aid what- 
ever, to the Roman Church in the 
United States, but to bring its mem- 
bers into contact with our Protestant 
Christianity and present to them a 
living, loving Saviour, who can break 
the chains of their sins as well as of 
their Church, and bring them into “the 
liberty of the children of God.” Those 
whom the Son makes free, are free, 
indeed, and will no longer be tools in 
the hands of crafty and unscrupulous 
priests to destroy the liberties of our 
country. 


Methodist Bishops on Roman- 
ism. 

In the episcopal address to the 
General Conference of the Methodist 
Church the leaders of the largest 
Protestant denomination in the 
United States formally declare: 

“Romanism does not employ in this 
country the methods which have 
stamped its history with infamy in 
Spain, Mexico and the Philippines, 
and elsewhere. Yet its insidious ef- 
forts to control the secular press, its 
adroit influence in politics, and its 
tireless assaults on one of the chief 
bulwarks of the republic, the public 
school system, demand the sleepless 
vigilance of all Protestants and pa- 
triots. Its malign influence in coun- 
tries where it has for centuries held 
unobstructed sway demonstrates its 
essential character, and _ furnishes 
many of the most frightful object les- 
sons which history records. To these 
lessons we cannot close our eyes be- 
cause of any mawkish plea for relig- 
ious toleration. What in Romanism 
is morally and religiously good we 
not merely tolerate, but welcome; 
but what in it is earthy, sensual, 
devilish, subversive of individual 
rights and of national liberty, we must 
evermore expose and combat, as Lu- 
ther did.” 
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Items of Roman News. 
SPAIN AND THE ORDERS. 

The Spanish Government has 
drawn up an agreement between it- 
self and the Vatican, concerning the 
monastic orders which should afford 
an object lesson to this country, with 
its recent influx of foreign monks, 
nuns and priests, whose whole busi- 
ness in life is to poison the minds of 
all whom they can influence against 
all the essential principles which dis- 
tinguish our Republic from the other 
governments of the earth. 
Spain, a Catholic 


So far as 
nation, is con- 
cerned, any such people now entering 
the country will have to observe the 
laws of the kingdom and must re- 
ceive legal recognition. Nor can any 
stranger establish any order, or any 
monastery or convent, without a spe- 
cial agreement between the State and 
the Pope. Madrid presumably knows 
more about monks and nuns than 
Washington does, and it seems fool- 
ish for a Protestant land to tolerate 
the operations of Papal agents whose 
practices bring about their exclusion 
from countries of which theirs is the 
State religion. 

CATHOLIC TRIBUTE TO THE BIBLE. 

A French Roman Catholic who has 
been traveling in Australia and New 
Zealand has published a pamphlet at 
Toulouse, France, entitled, “New 
People and Holy Scripture: Reflec- 
tions of a Catholic Traveler.” His 
attention was attracted by the high 


moral standards of those colonies, 


and he set to work to investigate the 
cause. The London Christian quotes 
his conclusion in these words: 

“To my thinking this degree of ex- 
cellence must be attributed chiefly to 


the daily study of the Word of God, 
and to the deep knowledge that they 


possess of its contents. I have con- 
stantly heard the Bible quoted in their 
parliaments. They still believe, these 
youthful nationalities, that God is the 
Sovereign, and that, in order to pros- 
per, man must be the humble instru- 
ment in his hands.” 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE CATHOLICS, 


In July President Roosevelt pre- 
sented his photograph to the Senti- 
nels of the Blessed Sacrament So- 
ciety of St. Jean Baptiste Church, in 
East Seventy-sixth street, where the 
relic of St. Anne is. On the bottom 
of the photograph is the following in- 
scription, written and signed in the 
President’s own handwriting: 

For the Sentinels of the Blessed Sac- 
rament: 

I wish you all success as a society 
in your efforts to make our young 
upright and brave and gentle, never 
flinching from the strong, never 
wronging the weak. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

The photograph was received by 
the society through their moderator, 
who had an interview with the Presi- 
dent at Oyster Bay. 

While the President is expected to 
be “all things to all men,” especially 
in a “Presidential year,” he evidently 
does not know as much about the 
Roman Catholic Church as his Dutch 
ancestors, who fought the battle for 
religious freedom, and won it not 
only for themselves, but for all Prot- 
estants. These “Blessed Sacrament” 
priests, who traffic in the fraud of St. 
Anne’s wrist-bone, are among the 
lowest of the religious orders in this 
country. 

ONE QUEEN AND THE POPE. 

One Protestant ruler in Europe 
has visited Kome this year without 
taking the trouble to call at the Vati- 
can. The New York Tribune said a 
few weeks ago: “Queen Wilhelmina 
of the Netherlands and her consort 
returned to Holland, after a number 
of davs at Rome. While they saw a 
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good deal of King Victor Emmanuel 
and Queen Helena, they did not make 
any attempt to call upon the Pope, 
ignoring him altogether, which is the 
more astonishing as the Papacy 
maintains a legation at The Hague. 
It is at present under the direction of 
a charge d’affaires, the post of inter- 
nuncio having remained vacant ever 
since Queen Wilhelmina, in deference 
to the demands of the Italian gov- 
ernment, excluded the Pope’s repre- 
sentative from taking part in the In- 
ternational Peace Conference.” 

But then Queen Wilhelmina has no 
political axes to grind. The King of 
England and the Emperor of Ger- 
many care nothing for the Pope as an 
individual, but deem it politic to show 
him certain courtesies in order to ob- 
tain certain benefits from the Roman 
Church. Whether those expectations 
are ever fulfilled is open to doubt. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC SOPHISTRY. 


At a Chautauqua gathering in July 
the Paulist Father Doyle, of this city, 
gave a characteristic exhibition of the 
sophistry of his church in an address 
on the question of the public schools. 

He said that for two generations 


the children attending the public 
schools had been “educated without 
any effort to strengthen their relig- 
ious principles,” and that as a result 
“we are fast losing our Christian 
ideals and drifting away into pagan- 
ism.” 

No than this 
priest that the foolish exclusion of the 
Bible from the public schools of cer- 
tain States—which is the best fount 
of all principles” —took 
place at the instance of the priests of 
his Church, in the endeavor to check 
the wholesale desertion of the chil- 
dren of Catholic immigrants, For- 
tunately for the country the effort has 


one knows better 


“religious 
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not been crowned with any very sig- 
nal success. 

Priest Doyle also said, “the time 
may come when the State will need 
more than now the strong and con- 
servative arm of the Catholic 
Church to banish socialism and law- 
lessness.” This suggestion on the 
lines of setting a thief to catch a 
thief shows that Priest Doyle lacks 
a sense of humor. He knows perfect- 
ly well that the, bulk of the “social- 
ism” and “lawlessness” in the land 
was imported by members of his 
Church from lands where his Church 
is the dominant power. Many of the 
conspirators in the assassin of Lin- 
coln were Roman Catholics, and the 
murderer of McKinley had been edu- 
cated in a parochial school. 

The idea of calling in the aid of 
the Roman hierarchy to deliver the 
American people from evils that are 
characteristic of Romanism every- 
where is really an impudent insult to 
the intelligence of every citizen who 
is even partially informed as to the 
facts of the case. 


The inglorious departure of Cardi- 
nal Satolli last month gave Cardinal 
Gibbons so much satisfaction that it 
was to be the subject of the open 
“Letter” to him this month. But the 
defaleation of the officials of the 
Catholic University made poor Gib- 
bons so sick that, in pity, the letter is 
deferred. 


Christ’s Mission Work. 
FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I give and bequeath to Christ’s Mission, organized 
in the City of New York, the sum of $ 
to be applied to the uses and purposes of said Mission. 
All communications can be addressed to 
James A. O’Connor, Secretary of the 
Board of Trustees, at the Mission House, 
142 West lT'wenty-first St., New York. 
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Specially designed for the enlightenment of 
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Subscription, per Year 


Entered at the Post Office, New York, as second- 
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Rescued From a Convent. 
Last month we quoted a letter 
from a friend in Alabama telling how 
the perusal of “A Year in St. Mar- 
garet’s Convent” had kept one young 
lady from going to a convent for her 
education, and that she had deter- 
mined to do all in her power to keep 
her sister also from entering one of 
these Roman Catholic institutions. 
The first week of August we re- 
ceived another letter from one of our 
subscribers bearing on this convent 
question, this time from a far west- 
ern State. Our friend writes: 
“When I learned that a family in 
our city had a daughter attending 
school in a convent I took some 
copies of THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC 
and the book ‘A Year in St. Mar- 
garet’s Convent’ for them to read. 
The mother was perfectly astonished 
and she told me she questioned her 
daughter about some things. She fin- 
ally told her mother she never kissed 
the priest’s but 
kneel and kiss his hand. 
“The mother of the girl thanked me 
over and over, and said her daughter 
should never go back to the convent. 
So you see the 
others in 


foot, she had to 


Lord is blessing 
reading your excellent 
Magazine and the other books. It 
grows more and more interesting 


every month.” 
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Delinquent Subscribers. 

One of our subscribers in Philadel- 
phia, a distinguished physician, re- 
ceived one of several hundred circu- 
lars sent out from this office last 
month, as follows: 

“Dear Friend: We are trying to 
arrange the mail list of our Maga- 
zine so that subscriptions that have 
not been paid may be straightened 
out. 

“Will you please inform me 
whether the Magazine has been re- 
ceived by you regularly, and if you 
wish it continued, as I see by the date 
in our mail list that your subscription 
has not been paid for some time. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“James A. O’CoNNOR.” 

Our friend in Philadelphia, upon 
receiving this circular promptly sent 
this reply: 

“Dear Friend: Will you kindly put 
the enclosed check to my account for 
your most excellent CONVERTED 
CaTHoLic—the best religious paper 


in America, with perhaps one excep- 
tion—and when I am in arrears again 
let me know at once. 


You are altogether too modest and 
generous with your delinquents. You 
not only give us a four-dollar paper 
for one dollar, but when we forget to 
pay, instead of sending the sheriff 
after us with a club, you merely hint 
the fault in the most delicate manner 
and continue doing your part of the 
bargain better every year. 

“You give us, and without any ad- 
mixture of quack medicine advertise- 
ments—many thanks for that—a 
course of lucid lectures on practical 
Christianity, the most liberal sort 
of orthodox divinity and controver- 
sial theology, all for the sum of one 
dollar a year, with an abundance of 
wit and religious news thrown in; and 
then, without scolding us, you allow 
us to fall behind in pay. ‘Pray, how 
do you manage to do it?’ 

“Wishing you continued success, 
and thanking you for the benefit you 
have been to me, 

“T am vours sincerely, 


M. W.” 





